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among the superb flowers of genuine 
Russian literature, are meant to brighten 
the beggarly life of the sick an-d rigid 
Russian soul* 

But from that stor}* there was borne to 
me the strong breeze of a talent which 
reminded me in a way of Pomyalovsk)' ; 
again in the tone of the story one felt a 
roguish little smile of distrust of facts 
which the author concealed; that little 
smile easily reconciled one to the inevit- 
able, forced sentimentalism of Easter and 
Christmas literature. 

I UTote the author a few lines about his 
storj’-, and I received from L. Andreyev 
an amusing answer ; he wrote merrj’’, un- 
usual phrases in a singular handwriting, 
with half-printed letters, and amongst 
them stood out in particular relief a dis- 

* It is quite likely that at that time my thoughts 
u-ere different from those I describe now, but 
it is not of interest to recall my old thoughts. 
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usual, and unusual also was the con- 
struction of his agitated speech. He 
spoke hurriedly, with a dullish, booming 
voice, with a little crisp cough, his words 
slightly choking him, wliile he waved his 
hands monotonously as though he were 
conducting. He appeared to me a healthy, 
sprite-like, cheery man, capable of sup- 
porting with a laugh the woes of this 
world. His excitement was pleasant. 

“ Let us be friends !” he said, pressing 
my hand. 

I, too, was joyfully excited. 


In the winter, on my way from the 
Crimea to Nijni, I stopped in Moscow, 
and there our relations rapidly assumed 
the character of a close friendship. 
Seeing how little in touch he was with 
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somewhere in his own corner — ^in real 
life — he is a mere miserable nonentity, is 
afraid of his iidfe or even of his cat.” 

So winding one word after another 
round the core of his flexible thought, he 
was always creating something unex- 
pected and singular, easily and gaily. 

The palm of one of his hands had been 
pierced by a bullet, his fingers were 
crooked; I asked him how it happened. 

“ An equivoque of youthful romantic- 
ism,” he replied. “ You see, a man who 
has not tried to kill himself, is very small 
beer.” 

Thereupon he sat down on the divan 
close to me, and in superb fashion related 
how once, when a youth, he had throvui 
himself under a goods train, but fortun- 
atel}' fell between the rails, and the train 
rushed over him and merely stunned him. 

There was something vague, unreal in 
the stor}’-, but he embelhshed it with an 
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iron and timber, rushing over you, tears 
you off the ground and wants to drag 
you off somewhere, and the rumble and 
grinding of the iron rings as it were in 
your bones. Then, when the train has 
passed, you still lie motionless for a 
minute or more, powerless to rise, seem- 
ing to swim along after the train; and 
it is as if your body stretches out end- 
lessly, grows, becomes light, melts into 
air, and — the next moment you will be 
flying above the earth. It is very pleasant 
to feel all this. 

“ What fascinated you in such an 
absurd game?” asked Andreyev. 

I said that perhaps we were testing the 
power of our wills, by opposing to the 
mechanical motion of huge masses the 
conscious immobility of our puny little 
bodies. 

“No,” he replied, “that is too good; 
no child could think that.” 

R 
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solitude seated before a white, clean sheet 
of paper, was almost impossible to him, 
he valued but little the joy of covering 
that sheet with the pattern of words. 

“ I write with difficulty. Writing is a 
strain on me,” he would confess. “ The 
nibs seem to me inconvenient, the process 
of writing — too slow and even degrading. 
My thoughts flutter about like jackdaws 
in a fire, I soon tire of catching them and 
arranging them in proper order. Often 
this is what happens: I have written a 
word — and suddenly I get caught in a 
cobweb — ^for no reason, I begin to think 
of geometry, algebra, and the teacher at 
my old school at Oriol — a very stupid 
man, indeed. He often quoted the words 
of some philosopher: ‘True wisdom is 
calm.’ But I know that the best men on 
earth suffer torments of agitation. Curse 
calm wisdom ! But what is there instead 
of it? Beauty? -Vivat? However, al- 
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to me dangerous, almost hopeless, chiefly 
because his stock of knowledge was 
strangely poor. And one always felt as 
though he sensed the nearness of an in- 
visible enemy, that he was arguing in- 
tensely with someone and wanted to 
subdue him. 

Leonid was not fond of reading, and 
himself the maker of books — ^the creator 
of miracles — ^he looked upon old books 
distrustfully and heedlessly. 

“ A book to you is like a fetich to a 
savage,” he would say. “ That is because 
you have not rubbed holes in 3''0ur 
breeches on the benches of a public 
school, because you have not come into 
contact "with University learning. But to 
me the Iliad, Pushkin, and all the rest 
are beslavered by teachers, prostituted by 
constipated offlcials. Sorrow through 
Knowledge [a play by Griboyedov] is as 
boring to me as Hall and Knight’.s 
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nose and a mistress, a girl from a con- 
fectionery shop, whom he called by the 
grand name of Millie, but in actual life — 
on the boulevards — she was known as 
Sonka Bladder. . . 

But although he regarded knowledge 
and books lightly, heedlessly, and at 
times with hostility, he was always 
keenly interested in what I was reading. 
On one occasion seeing in my room at the 
“ Moscow Hotel ” Alexey Ostroumov’s 
book on Synesius, the Bishop of Ptole- 
mais, he asked wonderingly: 

“What do you want this for?” 

I told him about the queer half-pagan 
Bishop and read a few lines from his 
work In Praise of Baldness. “What 
[asks Synesius] can be more bald ye't 
what is more divine than the sphere?” 

This pathetic exclamation of the de- 
scendant of Hercules drove Leonid into 
a fit of laughter, but immediately, wiping 
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the tears from his eyes and still laughing, 
he said: 

“ You know, it is a superb subject for 
a stor)' about an unbeliever who, wishing 
to test tile stupidity of believers, assumes 
a mask of saintliness, lives the life of a 
martyr, preaches a new doctrine of God 
— a very stupid doctrine — and so attains 
the love and admiration of thousands. 
Then he says to his disciples and fol- 
lowers: ‘All this is rubbish.’ But they 
need a faith, and so they kill him.” 

I was struck by his words. The point 
was that Synesius had expressed the same 
idea : 

“ If I were told that a Bishop must 
share the opinions of the people, I would 
reveal to all who I am. For what can 
there be in common between the rabble 
and philosophy? Divine truth must be 
hidden ; the people need something quite 
different.” 
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But I had not told Andreyev of that 
idea, nor had I the opportunity of telling 
him about the unusual position of the un- 
baptized pagan philosopher in the role of 
Bishop of a Christian Church. When 
eventually I did so, he exclaimed triumph- 
antly and laughing : 

“ There you see — one does not need to 
be always reading in order to know and 
to understand.” 


§ 

Leonid was talented by nature, 
organically talented; his intuition was 
astonishingly keen. In all that touched 
on the dark side of life, the contradictions 
in the human soul, the rumblings in the 
domain of the instincts, he had eerie 
powers of divination. The instance of 
Bishop Synesius is not the only one; I 
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himself secretly jeered at its impotence.’ ” 

And in a couple of minutes leaning on 
my shoulder, glancing into my eyes with 
the dilated pupils of his dark eyes, he said 
in an undertone: 

“ I shall write about a parson, you will 
see! This, my dear fellow, I shall do 
well!” 

And threatening someone with his 
finger, vigorously rubbing his temples, 
he smiled; 

“ To-morrow I am going home and 
shall begin it 1 I have even got the open- 
ing sentence: ‘Among people he was 
lonely, for he had a glimpse of a great 
mystery.’ . . 

Next day he went away to Moscow, 
and in a week’s time — not more — ^he 
wrote to me that he was working on the 
parson, and that his work was going 
smoothly “ as on snow-shoes.” Thus he 
always caught in flight anything that 
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But, between ourselves, I can tell you 
that all this magnificence is uncomfort- 
able; a blouse is much better.” 

And suddenly, hugging my shoulders, 
he said; 

“ I want to write a hymn, you know. 
I don’t yet see — ^to whom or to what; 
but a hymn it must be! Something 
Schillerian, eh? Something grand, 
sonorous — ^boom-m 1” 

I chaffed him about it. 

“ Well 1” he exclaimed merrily. “ Is 
not Ecclesiastes right when he says: 
‘ Even a rotten life is better than a good 
death.’ Although he puts it rather 
differently, something about a lion and 
a dog: ‘ For domestic purposes a bad dog 
is more useful than a nice lion.’ Well, 
what do you think: could Job have read 
the Book of Ecclesiastes?” 

Intoxicated with the wine of joy he 
dreamt of a journey on the Volga in a 
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“ I believe that is a song in the musical 
comedy The Green Island: 

* And the trees are moaning 
Like verses unrhymed.’ 

“ That I like. But — ^tell me — ^why do 
you write poems } It does not suit you at 
all. After all, whatever you may think, 
verse is an artificial business.” 

Then we composed parodies of 
Skitalez : 

I’ll grasp a huge log 
In my mighty hand, 

And all of you — unto the seventh 
generation — 

I will knock down flat! 

Moreover I will stupefy you — 

Hurrah! Tr-r-remble! I am glad — 

I’ll dash Kasbeck on your heads. 

I’ll bring down Ararat upon you ! ' 

He laughed as he went on composing 
verse after verse of delightful, amusing 
parodies. But suddenly bending towards 
me, with a glass of wine in his hand, he 
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§ 

Fame to him was not merely “ a bright 
patch on the bard’s old rags ” — he wanted 
a great deal of it, he wanted it greedily 
and he made no secret of his desires. He 
said: 

“When I was only fourteen I said to 
myself. I shall be famous or life won’t be 
worth living. I am not afraid of telling 
you that all that has been done before my 
time does not seem to me to be better 
tlian what I myself can do. If you take 
that for conceit, you are wrong. Yes ! 
Don’t you see that this must be tlie basic 
comdction of anyone who does not want 
to place himself in the impersonal ranks 
of the millions of otliers. Indeed, the 
comdction of one’s uniqueness must — 
and can — serve as the source of creative 
power. First let us say to ourselves ; We 
26 
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are not like all tlie others, and already we 
are on the way to prove this to all tlie rest 
as well.” 

“ In a word you are a baby which does 
not want to feed at its nurse’s breast.” 

“ Just so ! I want the milk of my soul 
only. Man needs love and attention, or 
that people should fear him. This even 
peasants realise, when they put on the 
mask of a sorcerer. Happiest of all are 
those who are loved with fear, as 
Napoleon was.” 

“ Have you read his Memoirs?” 

“ No. I don’t need to.” 

He winked at me, smiling: 

“ I, too, keep a diary and I know how 
it is done. Memoirs, Confessions and 
such like are the excrements of the soul 
that is poisoned by bad food.” 

He loved such sayings, and when they 
were successful he was sincerely de- 
lighted. Despite his gravitation towaixJs 
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pessimism, there was in him something 
ineradicably childish — ^for instance, his 
childishly naive boasting about his verbal 
agility, of which he made much better use 
in conversation than on paper. 

Once I told him about a woman who 
prided herself to such a degree on her 
‘ honest ” life and took so much trouble 
to convince all and sundry of her in- 
accessibility that those who surrounded 
her gasped from weariness, and either 
rushed ^headlong away from this model 
of virtue, or hated her to the verge of 
frenzy. 

Andreyev listened, smiled and sud- 
denly said: 

“ I am an honest woman, I am. I have 
no need to clean my nails, eh?” 

In these words, with almost perfect 
exactness he defined the character and 
even the habits of the creature of whom 
I was speaking — ^the woman wa,s careless 
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ill her person. I told him this. He was 
delighted, and with childish sincerity 
began to boast: 

“ My dear fellow, I am myself sur- 
prised at times to find how cleverly and 
pointedly I can in two or three words 
seize the veiy essence of a fact or of a 
character.” 

And .he delivered a long speech in 
praise of himself; but — sensible man that 
he was — he realised that this was a trifle 
ridiculous, and he ended his tirade with 
a touch of buffoonery. 

“ In time I shall develop my capacity 
as a genius to such an extent that I shall 
be able to define in a single word the 
meaning of the whole life of a man, of a 
nation, of an epoch. , . .” 

Yet the critical attitude towards him- 
self was not particularly strongly de- 
veloped in him ; and this at times greatly 
spoiled his work and his life. 
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In every one of us, to my thinking, live 
and struggle embryos of several person- 
alities. These dispute between them- 
selves until, in the struggle, there is de- 
veloped the embryo which is the strongest 
and most capable of adapting itself to the 
various reactions to impressions which 
form the final spiritual character of a 
man, thus creating a more or less com- 
plete psychical individuality. 

Strangely and to his own torment 
Leonid split into two: in one and the 
same week he could sing “ Hosannah ” 
to the world, and pronounce “Anathema” 
against it. 

This was not an external contradiction 
between the bases of his character and 
the habits or demands of his profession ; 
no, in both cases he felt equally sincerely. 
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And. liic more loudly he proclaimed 
Hosannah, the more powerfully re- 
soimcled the echo Anathema. 

i le said ; 

I hate individuals who refuse to walk 
on the sunny side of the street for fear 
that, their faces may be burnt or their 
jackets faded — I hate all those who for 
dogmatic motives hamper the free, 
capricious play of their inner ego.” 

Once he varotc a rather caustic article 
on the people of the shady side, and 
immediately after this — on the occasion 
of Emile Zola’s death from gas fumes — 
engaged in a vigorous attack on the bar- 
barous asceticism at that time fairly 
popular among the intclligenzia. But 
talking to me about that attack he de- 
clared suddenly: 

“ And yet, you know, my opponent is 
more consistent than I am: a writer 
ought to live like a homeless tramp. 
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Maupassant’s yacht is an absurdity!” 

He was not joking. We had an argu- 
ment. I maintained: the more varied 
the needs of man, the more eager he is 
for the joys of life, however paltr>’', the 
quicker develops the culture of the body 
and of the spirit. He retorted: No, 
Tolstoi is right, culture is rubbish, it only 
maims the free groivth of the soul. 

“ ‘ Attachment to things,’ ” he would 
say, “ is the fetichism of savages, idola- 
try. Don’t make an idol for yourself, if 
you do you are rotten — that is the truth ! 
Make a book to-day, and to-morrow 
make a machine. Yesterday you made a 
book, and you have already forgotten 
about it. We must learn to forget.” 

And I said; “It is necessary to re- 
member that each thing is the embodi- 
ment of the human spirit, and often the 
inner value of a thing is more significant 
than man,” 
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“ TJiat is worship of dead matter,” he 
exclaimed. 

In it is embodied immortal thought.” 

“ What is thought? Its impotence 
makes it double-faced and disgusting.” 

We argued more and more often, more 
and more intensely. The sharpest point 
of difference was our attitude to thought. 

To me — thought is the source of all 
that exists, out of thought arose every- 
thing that is seen and felt by man; even 
in the consciousness of its impotence to 
solve the “ accursed questions ” thought 
is majestic and noble. 

I feel that I live in the atmosphere of 
thought, and, seeing the great and grand 
things that have been created by it — I 
believe that its impotence is temporary. 
Perhaps I am romancing and exaggerate 
the creative power of thought ; but this is 
so natural in Russia, in a country where 
there is no spiritual synthesis, in a coun- 
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try paganly sensual, monstrously cruel. 

Leonid regarded thought as a “ wicked 
trick played on man by the devil ” ; it 
seemed to him false and hostile. Luring 
man to the abysses of inexplicable mys- 
teries it deceives him, it leaves him in 
painful and impotent loneliness in face 
of all that is mysterious, and itself 
vanishes. 

Equally irreconcilably did we differ in 
our views on man, the source of thought, 
its furnace. To me man is always the 
conqueror, even when he is mortally 
wounded and dying. Splendid is his 
longing to know himself and to know 
nature ; and although his life is a torment, 
he is ever widening its bounds, creating 
with his thoughts wise science, marvel- 
lous art. I felt that I did sincerely and 
actively love man — him who is at present 
alive and working side by side with me, 
and him, too, the sensible, the good, the 
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Strong, who will follow after in the future. 
To Andreyev man appeared poor in spirit, 
a creature interwoven of irreconcilable 
contradictions of instinct and intellect, 
for ever deprived of the possibility of 
attaining inner harmony. All his works 
are “ vanity of vanities,” decay and self- 
deception. And above all he is the slave 
of death and all his life long he walks, 
dragging its chain. 


§ 

It is very difficult to speak of a man 
whom you know and know profoundly. 

That sounds like a paradox; but it is 
true: when the mysterious thrill that 
emanates from the flame of another’s ego 
is felt by you, agitates you — ^you fear to 
touch with your oblique clumsy words 
the invisible rays of the soul that is dear 
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to you ; you fear lest you express things 
wrongly. You don’t want to mutilate 
what you feel and what is almost inde- 
finable in words ; you dare not enclose in 
your constricted speech that which is the 
essence of another, even though it be uni- 
versally valid, of human value. 

It is much easier and simpler to speak 
of what you feel less vividly. In such 
cases you can add a great deal, indeed 
anything you like, for yourself. 

I think that I comprehended Leonid 
Andreyev clearly: to be more exact, I 
saw that he was treading a path over- 
hanging a precipice, a precipice that leads 
to the slough of madness, a precipice at 
the mere contemplation of which the 
sight of the mind is extinguished. 

Great was the force of his imagination ; 
but notwithstanding the continous and 
strained attention which he gave to the 
humiliating mystery of death, he could 
■^6 
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not imagine anything beyond it, nothing 
majestic or comforting — he was after all 
too much of a realist to invent comfort 
for himself, even though he wished it. 

This preference of his for treading the 
path over the\’oidwaswhat above all kept 
us apart. I had passed tlirough Leonid’s 
mood long before — and through natural 
human pride, it became organically re- 
volting and humiliating to me to reflect 
on death. The time had come when I said 
to myself: while that which feels and 
thinks in me is alive, death dare not touch 
that power. 

I once told Leonid of how I had once to 
go through a hard time of “ the prisoner’s 
dream of life beyond the bounds of his 
prison,” of “ stony darkness,” of “ im- 
mobility for ever poised ” ; he jumped up 
from the divan and pacing the room, 
waving his maimed hand, he said hur- 
riedly, indignantly, gasping for breath : 
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“ It is cowardice, my dear fellow, to 
shut the book without reading it to the 
end 1 In the book is your indictment, in 
it you are denied, don’t you see ? You are 
denied along with everything there is in 
you, with your humanism, socialism, 
sesthetics, love — isn’t all this nonsense 
according to the book? It is ridiculous 
and pitiable : you have been sentenced to 
death — ^for what? And you, pretending 
that you are not aware of the fact, play 
about with little flowers, deceiving your- 
self and others — silly little flowers ! . . .” 

I pointed out to him the futility of pro- 
testing against an earthquake; I argued 
that protests cannot in the least affect the 
tremors of the earth’s crust — all this 
merely angered him. 

We talked in Petersburg, in the 
autumn, in an empty, depressing room on 
the fifth floor. The city was enveloped 
in a thick mist; in its grey mass the 
38 
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There, below, the fire brigade dashed 
along noisily. Leonid came up to me, 
threw himself on the divan and sug- 
gested : 

“ Shall we drive to see the fire?” 

“ In Petersburg a fire isn’t interest- 
ing.” 

He agreed. 

“ True, but in the provinces, in Oriol 
say, when streets of wooden buildings are 
burning and the people dash about like 
moths — it is nice ! And pigeons over the 
cloud of smoke — have you ever seen 
that?” 

Hugging my shoulders he said, smil- 
ing: 

You see everything — ^the devil take 
you ! Stony emptiness ’ — ^that is very 
good. Stony darkness and emptiness ! 
You do understand the mood of the cap- 
tive. . . .” 

And butting my side with his head : 
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tViin'k^ is tlie source of man’s greatest tor- 
ment — ^tliis is the most terrible truth! 

Come, let’s go off somewhere, please 

WTienever he touched on the problem 
of the mechanism of thinking, he became 
most agitated. And frightened. 

We put on our coats, descended into 
the mist, and for a couple of hours swam 
in it on the Nevsk}’ like eels at the bottom 
of a slimy river. Then we sat in a cafe 
and three girls pressed themselves on us, 
one of them a graceful Esthonian who 
called herself Elfrida. Her face was 
stonv: she looked at Andrevev out of 
large, grey, lustreless eyes, vith eerie 
gra\ity, while she drank a greenish ven- 
omous liqueur out of a coffee cup. It 
smelt of burnt leather. 

Leonid drank cognac, rapidly got tips}% 
beca.me riotously nitty, made the girls 
laugh by his surprisingly amusing and 
ingenious jokes, and at last decided to 
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as a mouse, told us, almost with rapture, 
how the Assistant Crown Prosecutor had 
bitten her leg above the knee ; she evi- 
dently considered the lawyer’s action the 
most significant event of her life. She 
showed the scar left by the bite and, 
choking with agitation, her little glassy 
eyes shining with joy, said: 

“ He was awfully gone on me, it’s quite 
frightening to remember it ! He bit, you 
know, and he has a false tooth — and it 
stuck in my skin !” 

This girl quickly got drunk, tumbled 
down in a corner of the couch, and fell 
asleep, snoring. The full-bodied, thick- 
haired, chestnut coloured girl, with 
sheepish eyes and monstrously long arms, 
played the guitar, and Elfrida deliber- 
ately undressed until she was stark 
naked, moved the bottles and plates on 
to the floor, jumped on the table and 
danced silently, wriggling like a serpent 
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mthout taking her eyes from Leonid. 
Then she began to sing in an unpleas- 
antly thick voice, with angrily dilated 
eyes, and now and tlien as though broken 
in half, she bent over Andreyev. He 
kissed her knees, repeating the words he 
had caught up of the strange foreign 
song, while he nudged me with his elbow 
and said : 

“ She understands something, look at 
her, do you see? She understands!” 

At moments Leonid’s excited eyes 
seemed to go blind ; growing still darker 
they sank deeper, as if in an attempt to 
peer inside his brain. 

Grown tired the Esthonian jumped 
from the table to the bed, stretched her- 
self, her mouth open, stroking with her 
palms her little breasts, sharp as a she- 
goat’s. 

Leonid said : 

“The highest and deepest sensation in 
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life accessible to us is the spasm of the 
sexual act — ^yes, yes ! Perhaps the earth, 

just like this b here, is rushing about 

in the desert of the universe expecting me 
to impregnate her with the realisation of 
the purpose of life, and I myself, with all 
that is marvellous in me — am only a sper- 
matazoon.” 

I suggested to him that' we should go 
home. 

“ Go, I will stay here, . . 

I could not leave him — ^he was already 
very drunk, and he had a good deal of 
money on him. He sat down on the bed, 
stroking the girl’s finely shaped legs, and 
began in an amusing way to tell her he 
loved her. She never let her eyes leave 
his face, her head resting on her hands. 

“The baron has only to eat horse- 
radish to grow wings,” Leonid said. 

“ No, it isn’t true,” the girl said 
gravely. 
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“ I told you she understands some- 
thing !” exclaimed Leonid in drunken joy. 
In a few minutes he came out of the 
room. I gave tlie girl money and asked 
her to persuade Leonid to go for a drive. 
She instantly agreed, jumped up and be- 
gan quickly to dress. 

“ I am afraid of him,” she murmured. 
“ Men like him pull out revolvers.” 

The girl who played the guitar fell 
asleep, sitting on the floor near the couch 
where her friend slept and snored. 

The Esthonian was dressed by the time 
Leonid returned. He began making a 
row and shouted : 

“ I don’t want to go ! Let there be a 
feast of the flesh !” 

And he attempted to undress the girl 
again ; but struggling with him, she gazed 
so stubbornly into his eyes that her look 
tamed Leonid, and he agreed : 

‘‘Let us go!” 
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But he wanted to put on the lady’s hat 
a la Rembrandt and had already plucked 
out the feathers. 

“You’ll pay for the hat?” the girl 
asked in a businesslike fashion. 

Leonid raised his brows and burst into 
laughter. 

“ The hat settles it ! Hooray !” 

In the street we took a cab and drove 
through the mist. It was still not late, 
about midnight. The Nevsky mth its 
huge beads of lamps, looked like a road 
going down hill into a hollow ; round the 
lamps flitted wet particles of dust, in the 
grey dampness black fishes swam, stand- 
ing on their tails, the hemispheres of the 
umbrellas seemed to draw people up — 
all was very ghostly, strange and sad. 

In the open air Andreyev became com- 
pletely drunk. He fell into a doze, sway- 
ing from side to side. The girl whispered 
to me; 
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“rilgetout. Shall I?” 

And jumping from my knees into the 
liquid mud of the street she disappeared. 

At tlie end of the Kamennoostrovsky 
Prospect Leonid asked, opening his eyes 
witli a start: 

“Are we driving.? I want to go to a 
pub. You sent her away?” 

“ She went away.” 

“ You are ^ung! You are cunning, so 
am I. I left the room in order to see what 
you would do. I stood behind. the door 
and heard you urging her to make me go 
for a drive. You behaved innocently and 
nobly. When it comes to the point, you 
are a bad man. You drink a lot but don’t 
get drunk, and because of this your 
children will be dipsomaniacs. My 
father also drank a great deal and did 
not get drunk, and I am an alcoholic.” 

Then we sat and smoked in the 
“ Strelka,” under the stupid bubble of the 
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mist- and vriieii tlie Kglit of our cigarettes 
dared 120 we cotiid see our overcoats 
covered with dim glass beaos of damp- 
liess tiiming to grew 

Leonid sooke with boundless frank- 
ness. and it was not the frankness of a 
drunken man. His mind was scarcelv 
adected until the moment when the 
poison OX the alcohol completely stopped 
the working of his brain 

You have done and are doing a great 
deal for me — even to-day. I quite under- 
stancL If I had remained with the girls 
it would have ended badly for someone. 
Just so. But it IS jUst because 01 this 
that I don't love you. predseiy because of 
this . You prevent me from b eing mys elf. 
Leave me I I want to espand. Perhaps 
you are the hoop on the cask ; you wili go 
away and the c:ask wili fall to pieces ; but 
let it fall to pieces — do you understand r 
Nothing should be restrained ; let every- 
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tiling be destroyed. Perhaps the true 
meaning of life consists indeed in the 
destruction of something which we don’t 
know, of ever3'thing tliat has been tliought 
out and made by us.” 

His dark eyes were fixed sternly on the 
grey mass around and above him; now 
and then he turned them towards the wet, 
leaf-strewn ground, and he stamped his 
feet as though testing the firmness of the 
earth. 

“I don’t know what you think, but 
what you always say is not the expression 
of your faith, of your prayer. You say 
that all the forces of life spring from the 
violation of equilibrium. But you your- 
self are indeed seeking for an equilibrium, 
for some kind of harmony, and are urging 
me to seek for the same thing ; whereas — 
on your own showing — equilibrium is 
death!” 

I said I was not urging him to any- 
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thing, I had no wish to urge him, but his 
life was dear to me, his health was dear, 
his work. 

“ It is only my work that pleases you 
— ^my external self, but not I myself, not 
that which I cannot incarnate in work. 
You stand in my way and in ever}*body’s 
way. Into the mud Vidth you 1” 

He leant on my shoulder and, peering 
into my face ndth a smile, he went on : 

“You think I am drunk and don’t 
realise that I am talking nonsense? I 
simply want to make jmu angrj’’. You 
are a rare friend, I know, and you are 
stupidly disinterested, and I am a farceur 
begging for attention, like a beggar who 
shows his sores.” 

This he said not for the first time, and 
I recognised a grain of truth in it. Or 
rather, a cleverly contrived explanation 
of certain peculiarities of his character. 

“ I, my dear fellow, am a decadent, a 
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degenerate, a sick man. But Dostoev- 
sky was also a sick man, as are all great 
men. There’s a book, I don’t remember 
by whom, about genius and insanity, it 
proves that genius is a psychical disease! 
That little book has spoiled me. If I had 
not read it I should be a simpler man. 
And now, I know that I am almost a 
genius, but I am not sure whether I am 
sufficiently insane.? Do you understand.? 

I pretend to myself to be insane in order 
to convince myself of my talent — do you 
see.?” 

I burst out laughing. This seemed to 

me a poor invention, and therefore un- 
true. 

When I said so, he also burst out 
laughing, and suddenly, with a flexible 
movement of his soul, with the agility of 
an acrobat, he leapt into the tone of a 
humorist : 

“ Ah ! Where is a pub, the temple of 
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sobered him and I purposely ordered it 
strong. Sipping the tarry bitter liquid, his 
eyes probing the puffy faces of the drunk- 
ards, Leonid spoke uninterruptedly: 

“ With women I am cynical. It’s the 
more trutliful way — and they love it. 
It’s better to be a consummate sinner 
than a righteous man who can’t puff him- 
self up into a state of complete saintli- 
ness.” 

He glanced round, was silent for a 
while and said : 

“ Here it is as boring as an Ecclesiast- 
ical Council !” 

This made him laugh. 

“ I’ve never been at an Ecclesiastical 
Council, it must be something like a fish- 
pond . . .” 

The tea sobered him. We left the 
tavern. The mist thickened, the opales- 
cent globes of the street lamps melted 
like ice. 
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said of the Scorpion group ; 

“They outrage Schopenhauer, and I 
love him, and therefore hate them.” 

But on his lips, this was too strong a 
word — ^to hate was beyond him, he was 
too gentle for that. Once he showed me 
in his diary “ words of hatred,” but they 
turned out to be merely humorous, and 
he himself laughed heartily at them. 

I saw him to his hotel in a cab, and put 
him to bed. But when I called in the 
afternoon, I learned that immediately 
after I left, he got up, dressed, and dis- 
appeared. I searched for him the whole 
day, but could not find him. 

Kte drank continuously for four days, 
and then went away to Moscow. 
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§ 


He had an unpleasant \ray of testing 
the sincexit}' of people's mntnal relations. 
He did it like this: snddenly he ivonld 
ask, as if by the way, “Do yon know 
what Z. said about yonr' Or he would 
let T.'ou know, “S. sa^-s of ^'ou . . 
And with a dark glance he would look 
into Amur eyes as if to test >'QU. 

Once I said to hin-i ; Look here, if a'ou 
go on like that vou niil end bv settinc all 
>'our friends against one another I"' 
“lATiat of it:'' he replied, “if they 
quarrel for trines like that, it only shows 
that their relations were not sincere,” 
ell, what do }'ou want:”' 

“ Stabiiit}-. ?. sort of monumental hrm- 
ness, beautj' of relationship. Each one of 
us ought to realise how delicate is the 
lace of the soul, how tenderly and -n-arily 
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it should be regarded. A certain ro- 
manticism is needed in the relations be- 
tween friends ; it used to exist in Push- 
kin’s circle, and I envy them it. Women 
are sensitive only to eroticism. The 
woman’s gospel is the ‘ Decameron.’ ” 

But in half an hour’s time he scoffed at 
his view of women, as he gave a droll 
description of a conversation between an 
erotomaniac and a public school girl. 

He could not stand Artsybashev and at 
times scoffed at him with crude hostility 
just for his one-sided presentations of 
woman as exclusively sensual. 


§ 

Once he told me this story. When he 
was about eleven he saw, somewhere in 
a wood or park, the deacon kissing a 
young girl. 
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“ They kissed one another, and both 
cried,” he said, lowering his voice and 
shrinking. Whenever he told anything 
intimate, his limp muscles became 
strained and keyed up. 

“ The young girl, you see, was so slim 
and fragile, little legs like matches ; the 
deacon — fat, the cassock on his belly 
greasy and shiny. I already knew why 
people kissed, but it was the first time I 
saw them crying when they kissed, and I 
thought it funny. The deacon’s beard 
got caught on the girl’s open blouse. He 
began wriggling his head. I whistled in 
order to frighten them — ^but got fright- 
ened myself and ran away. On the even- 
ing of that very same day I felt myself in 
love with the daughter of our magistrate, 
a girl of ten. I touched her: she had no 
breasts. So there was nothing to kiss, 
and she was not fit for love. Then I fell 
in love with a neighbour’s maid, a short- 
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§ 

In his Collected Works, which he pre- 
sented to me in 1915, Leonid wrote : 

“Beginning witli Bergavioi in the 
Courier, all that is contained here has 
been written, has passed before your eyes, 
Alexey: it is to a large extent the histor}* 
of our relations.” 

This, unfortunately, is true; unfor- 
tunately, because I think it would have 
been better for Andreyev had he not in- 
troduced “the histor}’’ of our relations” 
into his stories. But he did it too readily, 
and in his haste to “refute” my views he 
thereby spoiled his whole. It seemed it 
was just in my personality that he had 
embodied his invisible enemy. 

“ I have written a story which }-ou arc 
sure not to like,” he once said to me. 

“ Shall we read it.^” 
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We read it. I liked the story very 
much, save for a few details. 

“ That’s a trifle, that I’ll correct,” he 
said with animation, pacing the room, 
shuffling with his slippers. Then he sat 
down by my side and throwing back his 
hair he glanced into my eyes. 

“Well, I know, I feel that you were 
sincere in praising that story. But I 
can’t understand how it can please you ?” 

“ There are many things on earth 
which don’t please me; yet, so far as I 
can see, they are none the worse for it.” 

“ Reasoning like that you can’t be a 
revolutionary.” 

“ Now, do you look upon a revolu- 
tionary as Netchayev did, who held that 
a revolutionary is not a man?” 

He embraced me, laughed : 

“ You don’t properly understand your- 
self. But, look here, when I wrote 
Thotight I had you in my mind. Alexey 
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Savelov is you. There is one phrase 
there; ‘Alexey was not talented’ — ^this 
perhaps was wrong on my part, but with 
your stubbornness you so irritate me at 
times that you seem to me without talent. 
It was wrong of me to have written it, 
wasn’t it.?” 

He was agitated, he even blushed. 

I calmed him, saying that I did not 
consider myself an Arab steed, but only 
a dray horse. I knew that I owed my 
success not so much to my inborn talent 
as to my capacity for work, my love of 
work. 

“You are a strange man,” he said 
softly, interrupting my words and sud- 
denly, changing the tone of the conversa- 
tion, he began musingly to speak of him- 
self, of the agitations of his soul. He 
lacked the unpleasant general Russian 
habit of confessing and of doing penance. 
But at times he managed to speak of him- 
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self with manly frankness, even severity, 
yet vithout losing his self-respect. And 
this was pleasant in him. 

“I'ou understand,” he said, “every 
time I write something that particularly 
agitates me I feel as though a crust had 
alien from my soul; I see myself more 
early and I see that I am more talented 
^an the thing written. Take Thought. 

1 expected it would astonish you, and 
now I myself see that it is, essentiallv, a 
storj^ vnth a purpose which, even so, 
misses the mark.” 

He jumped to his ieet. aud shaking 
back hts hatr. half jokingly declared: 

“ afraid of you, you rascal! You 

are stronger than T t .-i 

.0 r man i. I don't want to sub- 
mit to you.” 

And again gravely: 
fellow"s 

^^^a do 

'' nat do you tliink.?” 
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§ 

The outcry aroused by his story The 
Abyss unnerved him. People ever rea y 
to cater for the glitter press began wnung 
all sorts of unpleasant thmgs about 
dreyev, going so far in their calumn 
to approach absurdity. Thus a certain 
poet announced in a Kharkov paper ^at 
Andreyev and Hs fiancee bathed with no 


costumes on. 

Leonid plaintively asked. 

“What does he think then, that one 
must bathe in a frock-coat? And he lies, 
too. I did not bathe either with a fiancee 
or solo. I have not bathed for a whole 
year — ^there was no river to bathe in- 
Look here, I have made up my mind to 
print and have posted on the hoardings a 
humble request to readers — a brief one . 

“ Yours is bliss 
Wbo don’t read Abyss I” 
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falling into despair, he scoffed at his 
efforts. 

“ I’ll write a stor}^ about a man who, 
from his youth onwards, was for twent} 
five years afraid to drink a thunbleful o 
vodka. Because of this he lost a multi- 
tude of splendid hours in life, he spoilt 
his career, and died in his prime through 
having cut his corn unsuccessfully or 
run a splinter into his ffnger.” 

And indeed, when he came to see me at 
Nijni, he brought with him the MS. of 
that very story. 


§ 

In Nijni Leonid met at my house 
Father Feodor Vladimirsky, the arch- 
priest of the town of Ajzamas, who subse- 
quently became a member of the Second 
State Duma — a remarkable man. Some 
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a population of ten thousand over a 
hundred thousand gallons o 
spring water, proposed to the toivn 

laying down of a water supply* 

The town had a sum of money e 
queathed to it by a merchant to be use 
either for the laying down of a wa e 
supply or for the founding of a ere i 
bank. The tradespeople and the authori-, 
ties, who employed horses to carry 
water in barrels from remote springs ou 
side the toivn, had no need of a . water 
supply, and using all means to hinder e 
work of Father Feodor, tried to get hold 
of the capital for the establishment of a 
credit bank; while the unimportant in 
habitants swallowed the tainted water o 
the ponds, indifferent and passive, iu 
conformity with their immemorial cus- 
tom. Thus, having found water Father 
Feodor was compelled to carry on a long 
and tedious struggle with the stubborn 
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faded hat— it was so wet that it looked 
like a lump of soaked clay. Pressing my 
hand tightly with his horny, diggers 
hand he said in a stern little bass voice ; 

“ Are you the unrepentant sinner w o 
has been foisted on us for the good o 
your soul? We will do your soul good. 

Can you treat me to tea ?” 

In his grey little beard the dried up 
little face of an ascetic was hidden. From 
his deep sockets shone the meek smile o 

understanding eyes. 

“ I have come straight from the forest. 
Have you got any garments into which I 


could change?” 

I had already heard a great deal about 
him. I knew that his son was a political 


exile, one daughter was in prison fo^ 
politics,” a second daughter was intent 
on her preparations to get there. I knew 


that he had already spent all his means 
on this search for water, had mortgaged 
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Stand that a water supply is more useful 
than a credit bank. Leonid opened his 
eyes ivide, and whispered to me : 

“What is this?” 

An hour later, at the samovar, with his 
mouth quite agape, he listened to the 
archpriest of the absurd town of Arzamas 
denouncing the Gnostics for having 
fought against the democratic principles 
of the Church and for trying to make in- 
struction in the knowledge of God in- 
accessible to the minds of the people. 

“ These heretics consider themselves 
seekers after the highest knowledge, 
aristocrats of the spirit. But are not the 
people, in the persons of their wisest 
guides, the embodiment of the wisdom of 
God and of His spirit?” 

‘ Docetists,’ ‘ Ophites,’ ‘ Pleroma,’ 
‘ Carpocrates,’ — Father Feodor droned 
on, and Leonid, nudging me with his 
elbow, whispered ; 
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“ There is the Arzamasiah horror in- 
carnate !” 

But soon he was waving his hand in 
front of Father Feodor’s face as he proved 
to him the impotence of thought ; and the 
priest, shaking his beard, retorted : 

“ It is not thought that is impotent, but 
unbelief.” 


“ But that 

is the essence 

of 

thought. . . .” 



‘‘ You are 

sophisticated, 

Mr. 

Author. . . .” 




The rain lashed the window panes, the 
old man and the young one rummaged 
among ancient wisdom, and from the 
wall Leo Tolstoy, with the little stick in 
his hand — the great pilgrim of this 
world — gazed down on them. Having 
overthrown everything we could in the 
time, we went to our rooms long after 
midnight. I was already in bed, with a 
book, when there came a knock at my 
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door and Leonid appeared, dishevelled, 
agitated, his shirt collar undone, he sat 
do'svn on my bed and began rapturously: 

“What a parson! How he found me 
out, eh?” 

And suddenly tears gleamed in his 
eyes. 

“ Lucky fellow you, Alexey, the devil 
take you. You always have wonderfully 
interesting people round you, and I — am 
lonely ... or I have hanging on to 

me. . . .” 

He waved his hand. I began telling 
him of the life of Father Feodor, how he 
had been seeking for water; of tlie book 
he had written, “ The History of tlie Old 
Testament,” the MS. of which had been 
taken away from him by order of the 
Synod; of his book “Love the Law of 
Life,” also forbidden by the Ecclesiastical 
censorship. In that book Father Feodor 
proved by quotations from Pushkin and 
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from Other poets that the feeling of love, 
as between one man and another, was the 
basis of life and of the progress of the 
world, that it was as powerful as the law 
of universal gravitation, and resembled it 
in every respect. 

“ Yes,” said Leonid musingly, “ there 
are things I must learn ; otherwise I feel 
ashamed before the parson. . . . 

Another knock at the door. Enter 
Father Feodor, folding his cassock round 
him, barefooted, sad. 

“You are not asleep? So, well . . . 
Here I am! I heard talking, I thought 
I’d come and apologise! I rather 
shouted, young people, but don’t take 
offence. ... I lay down, thought of you. 
You are nice people. I decided that I had 
grown warm for no reason. . . . Now, 
here I am, forgive me! I’m going to 
bed . . .” 

Both sat down on the bed, and again 
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began an endless conversation. Leonid, 
elated, laughed again and again. 

“^^Tiat a countx}' this Russia of ours 
is! ‘Look here, we haven’t 5*et solved 
the problem of the existence of God, and 
you are calling us to dinner!’ It is not 
Byelinsk}’ who saj's this, it is what all 
Russia says to Europe. For Europe, in 
the mam, calls us to dine, to feed well, 
nothing but this !” 

And Father Feodor, VTapping his thin, 
bony legs in his cassock, smilingly re- 
plied : 

“ After all Europe is our godmother, 
don’t forget it! Without her ^^oltaires, 
vdthout her men of science, we should 
not now be disputing about matters 
philosophical, but should be silently 
swallowing hleeny [pancakes] — and 
only that!” 

At daybreak F ather F eodor left us, and 
in a couple of hours he was gone — ^to set 
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about work again on the Arzamasian 
water supply. And Leonid having slept 
till evening, said to me then: 

“ Just think, in whose interest and for 
what purpose is it that in this rotten little 
town a parson should live who is ener- 
getic, interesting and a wizard? And why 
indeed should the parson of this town be 
a wizard, eh? What nonsense? You 
know one can live only in Moscow. Come, 
leave this place. It is horrid here — rain, 
dirt . . 

And immediately he began preparing 
to go home. 

At the railway station he said : 

“ And yet this parson is an oddity. It 
is all a story !” 

He complained more than once that he 
scarcely met any big, original people : 

“ Now, you can find them ; while only 
burrs that I drag along on my tail stick 
tome. Why is it?” 
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I mentioned people whose acquaint- 
ance would be useful to him — ^men of 
high culture or of original mind. I spoke 
to him of V. V. Rosanov and others. It 
seemed to me that an acquaintance with 
Rosanov would be extremely useful to 
Andreyev. He was surprised ! 

“ I can’t make I'^ou out !” 

And he spoke of Rosanov’s conserva- 
tism, which he need not have done, since 
his essential self was profoundly in- 
different to politics, only now and then 
displaying fits of external curiosity about 
them. His real attitude to political 
actiwties he expressed most sincerely in 
his story As it was — So it will be. 

I tried to prove to him that one can 
learn from the devil himself or a thief as 
well as from a saintly recluse, and that 
stud)'" does not mean submission. 

“ That is not quite true,” he replied, 
“ all learning represents submission to 
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facts. And Rosanov I don’t like. He 
reminds me of the dog in the Bible who 
returns to his vomit.” 

At times it seemed as if he avoided per- 
sonal acquaintance witli big people, be- 
cause he was afraid of their influence on 
him. He would meet such a person once 
or twice. Sometimes he would praise 
him ardently ; but his interest was short 
lived. 

So it was with Sav\’’a Morosov. After 
the first long conversation with him, 
Andreyev, carried away by the man’s 
subtle mind, wide knowledge and energy, 
called him Yerraak Timofeyevitch [the 
conqueror of Siberia], and said that he 
would play a great political role : 

“ He has the face of a Tartar; but, my 
dear fellow, he is an English lord !” 

And Savva Morosov said of Andreyev: 

“ He only appears self-assured; but he 
does not feel confidence in himself and 
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seeks to obtain it from his mind. But his 
mind wavers. He knows that and does 
not trust it . . 


I write as my memory prompts me, 
mth no care for sequence or for chron- 
ology. 

In the Moscow Art Theatre, when it 
was still in Karetny Row, Leonid intro- 
duced me to his fiancee, a slim, fragile 
girl with lovely clear eyes. Modest, re- 
served, she appeared to me unoriginal; 
but I soon became convinced that she 
was a person of an understanding heart. 

She realised splendidly the need of a 
maternal, watchful attitude to Andreyev, 
at once and deeply she comprehended the 
significance of his talent and the tor- 
menting fluctuations of his mood. She 
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was one of those rare women who, cap- 
able of being passionate mistresses, are 
yet able to love with the love of a mother. 
This double love armed her with a subtle 
knowledge, so that she had a marvellous 
understanding of the genuine complain- 
ings of his soul as well as of the high- 
sounding words of a capricious passing 
mood. 

As is knovm, a Russian ‘ For a word 
tliat is witty shows his father and mother 
no pit}'',’ Leonid, too, was very much 
carried away by words that were ‘ witty,’ 
and at times composed maxims in very 
dubious taste. 

“A year after marriage a wife is like 
a well-worn boot: one does not feel it,” 
he said once in the presence of Alexandra 
Mikhailovna (his wife). She was cap- 
able of taking no notice of such phrase- 
making, and at times even found these 
pranks of the tongue witty, and laughed 
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caressingly. But, possessing in a high 
degree sense of self-respect, she could — 
if need be — show herself very obstinate, 
even immovable. There was subtly de- 
veloped in her a taste for the music of 
words, for forms of speech. She was 
small, lithe, elegant and at times some- 
what amusingly, childishly grave — I 
nicknamed her “ Lady Shura — ^the 
name stuck to her. 

Leonid valued her, and she lived in 
constant concern for him, in a continuous 
tension of all her powers, her personality 
was completely sacrificed to her hus- 
band’s interests. 

At the Andreyevs’ house in Moscow 
authors often met together, it was very 
crowded and cosy. ‘ Lady Shura’s ’ 
lovely eyes, smiling caressingly, re- 
strained to a certain extent the ‘ breadth ’ 

* ‘ Shura ’ is the diminutive pet form of ‘ Alex- 
andra.’ 
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of Russian natures. Chaliapin often put 
in an appearance, fascinating everyone 
vitii his stories. 

When “ Modernism” was in full flower 
an attempt was made at the Andreyev 
gatherings to understand it. But on the 
whole it was condemned, which was 
much the simplest way. There was no 
time to think seriously of literature ; war 
and politics were of first importance. 
Blok, Byely, Bryussov, appeared ‘iso- 
lated provincials ’ ; in the most favour- 
able opinion — queer fellows, in the least 
favourable — something like traitors to 
“ the great traditions of the Russian 
commonwealth.” I also thought and felt 
like that. Was it the time for a “ Sym- 
phony ” when the whole of Russia was 
gloomily making ready to dance the 
trepak? Events were moving towards a 
catastrophe, the symptoms of its ap- 
proach were becoming ever more and 
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more ominous. The Social Revolution- 
aries were throwing bombs, and eacli ex- 
plosion shook tlie whole countr7, calling 
forth an intense expectation of a funda- 
mental overthrow of social life. It was 
in Andreyev’s flat that tlie sittings of tlie 
Central Committee of the Social Demo- 
crats — tlie Bolshewks — ^took place; and 
once the whole committee, together until 
the host, was arrested and carried olf to 
prison. 

Hawng spent a montii in prison An- 
dreyev came out as though from tlie pool 
of Siloam — hearty and cheerful. 

“ It does one good to be tied doum,” he 
said, “ it makes you want to fly out in all 
directions !” 

And he laughed at me. 

“Well, now, pessimist. Is not Russia 
coming to life? And you rh}Tned: 
‘ autocracy — gone rusty.’ ” 

He published then his stories The 
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i^Iarscillaist:, The Alarm, The Story 
nvJiich tviil never he finished. But already 
in October, 1905, he read to me the MS. 
of his story As it was. 

“ Is it not premature?” I asked. 

“ Tlic good is always premature . . 
he answered. 

Soon he went off to Finland and was 
right in doing so: the senseless brutality 
of the December events would have 
crushed him. In Finland he was active 
politically; he spoke at meetings, pub- 
lished in Helsingfors papers bitterattacks 
on the policy of the Monarchists. But 
his mood was depressed, his view on the 
future hopeless. In Petersburg I re- 
ceived a letter from him. Among other 
things he wrote: 

“ Each horse has its inborn peculiari- 
ties, nations too. There are horses for 
which all roads lead to the public house: 
our country is now turned towards a goal 
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most beloved by it and for a long time it 
will go on in a drunken frenzy.” 


§ 


A few months later we met in Switzer- 
land, at Montreux. Leonid jeered at the 
life of the Swiss : 

“We people of large plains can’t live in 
these cockroach holes,” he would say. 

It appeared to me he had become some- 
what faded, dimmed ; a glassy expression 
of fatigue and of disquieting sadness 
showed in his eyes. Of Switzerland he 
spoke as flatly, as superficially, and in the 
same words as the freedom-loving inhabi- 
tants of Tchuldiloma, IConotop and Teti- 
ushi have been wont to speak for ever so 
long. One of these defined the Russian 
notion of freedom profoundly and point- 
edly in these words : 
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“In our town we live as in a public 
bath, without restrictions, without cere- 
mony.” 

About Russia Leonid spoke reluctantly 
and tediously, and once sitting by the fire- 
place he recalled a few lines of Yakou- 
bovitch’s melancholy poem “To My 
Country.” 

“Why should we love thee, 

Art thou our mother?” 

“I have written a play. Shall we read 
it?” 

And in the evening he read Savva. 

While he was still in Russia, hearing 
about young Ufimtsev and his comrades 
who attempted to blow up the icon of the 
Virgin of Kursk, Andreyev decided to 
work this episode into a story, and at that 
very time he at once created the plan of 
the story and definitely outlined the char 
acters. He was particularly fascinated by 
Ufimtsev, a poet in the domain of scienti- 
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fic technique, a youth who possessed tlie 
undoubted talent of an inventor. Exiled 
to the Semiretchensk province, I believe, 
to Karkaraly, living there under the strict 
surveillance of men ignorant and super- 
stitious, who denied him the necessary 
tools and materials, he invented an 
original motor of internal combustion, 
perfected the cyclostyle, worked on a new 
system of dredging, invented a “perma- 
nent cartridge” for sporting guns, J 
showed the designs of his motor to engi- 
neers at Moscow, and they told me that 
Ufimtsev’s invention was very practical, 
ingenious and clever. I don’t know the 
fate of all these inventions — having 
settled abroad I lost sight of Ufimtsev, 
But I knew that young man was one of 
those superb dreamers v/ho, carried away 
by their belief and love,march in different 
ways to one and the same goal—the 
arousing in their people of that sensible 
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“Lady Shura” in Berlin — she died of 
puerperal fever. The death of this sen- 
sible and good friend reacted very pain- 
fully on Leonid’s soul. All his thoughts 
and words centred in recollections of the 
senselessness of it. 

“You understand,” he said with 
strangely dilated pupils, “ she was still 
alive as she lay in bed, but already her 
breath smelt of a corpse. It was a ver>’' 
ironical smell.” 

Dressed in a black velvet jacket he 
even outwardly looked crushed, down- 
trodden. His thoughts and words were 
weirdly concentrated on the problem of 
death. It so happened that he settled 
down in the villa Caraciollo, which be- 
longed to the widow of an artist, a 
descendant of the marquis Caraciollo, 
that supporter of the French part}^ v/ho 
had been executed by Ferdinand Bomba. 
In the dark rooms of that \dlia it was 
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“ Don’t you want to hear?” 

“ I’m frightened,” the boy repeated. 

“Well, go to bed. . . 

But the child pressed close to his 
father’s knees and began crying. For 
long we could not manage to comfort 
him. Leonid was in a hysterical mood, 
his words irritated the boy who stamped 
his feet and cried : 

“ I don’t want to sleep ! I don’t want 
to die!” 

When his granny took him aV^'^ay, I 
observed that it was hardly necessar)'" to 
frighten the boy with stories like that, 
stories about death, the invincible giant. 

“ But if I can’t speak of anything 
else?” he said sharply. “ At last I under- 
stand how indifferent ‘ beautiful Nature ’ 
is, and I want one thing only — to tear 
my portrait out of this frivolously pretty 
frame.” 

It was difficult, almost impossible, to 
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ir Vi^m He was nervous, irritable, 
Ind* it seemed as though he deliberately 

chafed his wound. 4. • it 
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“ I want to write about Judas. When 
I was in Russia I read a poem about him, 
I don’t remember by whom^- — it was very 
clever. . . . What do you think of Judas.?” 

At that time I had a translation of 
Julius Wexel’s tetralogy Judas and 
Christ, and a translation of Thor Goed- 
berg’s stor}’’, also Golovanov’s poem. I 
suggested that he should read them. 

“ I don’t want to, I have an idea of my 
own, and they might muddle me. You 
had better tell me what they say. No, 
you had better not, don’t tell me.” 

As was his way — in moments of crea- 
tive excitement — he jumped to his feet — 
he had to move about. 

* “Let’s be off!” 

On the way he gave me an account of 
his Judas, and in three days brought me 
the manuscript. With that story began 


* By A. Roslavliev 
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one of the most productive periods of his 
creative acti%dt}'’. At Capri he thought 
out his play Black Masks, wrote the 
caustic satire Love of One’s Neighbour, 
the stor}' Darkiiess, created the plan of 
Sashka Zheguliov, sketched out his play 
Ocean, and mrote several chapters — ^two 
or three — of his long tale ih/y Mernoirs — 
all these in the course of six months. 
These serious works and plans did not 
pre^'■ent Leonid from taking a Ih’^ely part 
in composing the play Alas, a piece in tlie 
classical “ people’s theatre ” style, written 
partly in verse, partly in prose, vdth 
songs, dances, and all kinds of tortures 
perpetrated on the unfortunate Russian 
peasants. The plot of the play is clearly 
enough indicated by the list of dramatis 
persons : 

Oppressum — a merciless landlord. 

Furiosa — his vdfe. 

Philisterius — ^brother to Oppressum, a 
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prose litterateur. 

Decadentim - unsuccessful son 

Oppressum. unhappy, 

Endurance— a peasant, y 

but not always drunk. 

Priefella— Endurance’s belove 

Ml of meekness and common sense, 
although pregnant. , „„„M 

Sulferalla- Endurances beautrt 

Edmond de nm^^^j^ married to the 
L Spanish Marchioness 

rarmen Intolerablia Detest- 

f rt disguised as a gitana. 
abha in ^ literary 

The Shadow ot tne 

critic Skabitchevsky. 
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The Shadow of Koblitz-Yusov. 

Athanasius Schapov, in a perfectly 
sober state. 

“We told you so ” — a group of persons 
without words or actions. 

The play takes place in “ Sky-blue 
Clay,” Oppressum’s estate, twice mort- 
gaged to the Noblemen’s Bank and once 
mortgaged somewhere else. 

A whole act of this play had been 
worked out fully s'aturated with delight- 
ful absurdities. Leonid wrote the prose 
dialogue, which was terribly funny, so 
droll indeed that he himself laughed like 
a child at his own inventions. 

Never before or since have I seen him 
in a frame of mind so active, so unusually 
industrious. He renounced, as it were, 
for ever, his dislike for the process of 
writing, and he could sit at his table all 
day and all night, half-dressed, unkempt, 
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Judas several mistakes occurred which 
indicated that he had not even taken the 
trouble to read the New Testament. 
When he was told that “ Duke Spadaro ” 
sounds as absurd to an Italian as “Prince 
Bashmatchnikov ” would to a Russian, 
and that St. Bernard dogs did not exist 
in the twelfth century he was annoyed. 

“ These are trifles !” he objected. 

“ One can’t say : ‘ They drink wine like 
camels,’ without adding ‘ drink water.’ ” 
“ Rubbish!” he said. 

He behaved to his talent as an in- 
different rider treats a superb horse — ^he 
galloped it mercilessly, but did not love 
it, did not tend it. His hand had not 
the time to draw the intricate designs of 
his riotous imagination ; he did not 
trouble to develop the power and dex- 
terity of his hand. At moments he him- 
self realised that this was a great hind- 
rance to the normal growth of his talent. 
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“ My language is ossifying. I feel it is 
getting more difficult for me to find the 
necessary words. . . .” 

He tried to hypnotise the reader by the 
monotony of his phrasing, but his phras- 
ing was losing the convincing quality of 
beauty. Wrapping his thought in the 
cotton-wool of monotonously obscure 
words he only succeeded in revealing it 
too much, and his stories read like 
popular dialogues on philosophical sub- 
jects. 

Now and then, aware of this, he was 
vexed : 

“ It is all cobweb, it sticks, but is not 
solid! Yes, I must read Flaubert. I be- 
lieve you are right. Indeed he is a de- 
scendant of those mason geniuses who 
built the indestructible temples of the 
Middle Ages.” 
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At Capri Leonid was fold an episode of 
which he made use for his story Dark- 
ness. The hero of that'episode was an old 
acquaintance of mine, a Revolutionary. 
In reality, the affair was very simple; a 
girl at a brothel, having guessed intui- 
tively that her visitor was a revolu- 
tionary, hunted by detectives and driven 
to take shelter there from the pursuit of 
the political police, treated him with a 
mother’s tender care and with the tact 
of a woman who still possesses the sense 
of respect for a hero. But the hero, a 
bookish man of clumsy soul, responded 
to the impulse of the woman’s heart with 
a sermon on morality, so reminding her 
of what she wanted to forget at the 
moment. Hurt by this she smacked his 
face — a smack perfectly deserved, in my 
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higHly — the least manifestation of a good, 
honest feeling. Certainly I could not help 
pointing out to Andreyev the meaning of 
his action, which to me was equivalent to 
murder for a mere whim, for a wicked 
whim. He reminded me of the freedom 
of the artist, but this did not change my 
attitude — even now I am not convinced 
that such rare manifestations of ideally 
human feelings should be arbitrarily dis- 
torted by the artist, for the gratification 
of a dogma he loves. 

We talked long on this theme. But 
although our conversation bore a per- 
fectly peaceful friendly character, still 
from that moment something snapped 
between me and him. 

The end of that conversation is very 
memorable to me: 

“What are you frying for?” I asked 
Leonid. 

“ I don’t know,” he said, shrugging his 
io8 
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He grew pale, his lips trembled, stark 
terror shone in his eyes. Then he added 

in a low voice, feebly : 

“ Let us imagine the Devil as woman, 
God as man, and let them beget a new 
being, certainly just as dual as you and 
I. Just as dual. . . .” 


He left Capri unexpectedly, all of a 
sudden. Only the day before his depar- 
ture he had said to me that he would sit 
down at his table and work for three 
months. But on the evening of the very 

same day he said to me: 

“You know, I have decided to leave 
this place. After all, one must live m 
Russia. Here one is overcome by a kind 
of operatic levity— one wants to write 
vaudevilles— vaudevilles with songs. Life 
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simply is not real here, it is an opera: 
there is more singing here than thinking. 
Romeo, Othello and the rest of their kind 
— Shakespeare made them — ^the Italians 
are incapable of tragedy. Here neither 
Byron nor Poe could have been born.” 

“ And what about Leopardi ?” 

“Well, Leopardi, who knows about 
him? He is one of those who arc talked 
about, but not read.” 

As he left he said to me: 

“This, Alexeyushko, is also an Arza- 
mas — a gay little Arzamas, no more 
than that.” 

“ Don’t you remember how it fascin- 
ated you?” 

“ Before marriage we are all fascin- 
ated. . . . You will be leaving here soon? 
Do go away, it is time you went. You 
are beginning to look like a monk ” 
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